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Back from the Country and Feeling Fine 


Back from your vacation—feeling like a fighting cock. Lots of 
digging in to do—and in you dig. Hours crowded with work; no 
time for bodily exercise; hurried meals; nature’s signals unheeded. 


Then comes constipation. 


Ward off constipation—while readjusting yourself to a sedentary 
occupation—with the Nujol treatment. The Nujol way is the 
safe, efficient way to regulate the bowels without irritation. 


Nujol is harmless as it is not absorbed into the system. It is the 
satisfactory, sensible method of freeing yourself both from con- 
stipation and from the use of harmful, irritating, habit-forming 
laxative drugs. Nujol is neither fattening nor heating. 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only that are filled and sealed at the 
Nujol laboratories, never in bulk. At all drug stores. Refuse 
imitations. There is only one Nujol. Send for our Nujol booklet. 


N 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


BAYONNE _ NEW JERSEY 
De pt S 4 


1Ol for constipation 
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“Fifteen mén on The Dead Man’s Chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum.” 





































This rude chantey roared through the rum seared throats of 
that picturesquely villainous trio, Pew, Black Dog, and Long 
John Silver—who that has been held entranced by the pages 
of Treasure Island will ever forget it, or that feeling of 
sheer physical delight with which they took their first plunge 
into that bright world of adventure and eventfulness created 
by Stevenson, to which they were introduced through this 
masterpiece of romance. And when we present his magic 
name in such a connection as this— 


STEVENSON 


6 Volumes 
For the 


Price $2.00 Entire Set 


we feel we need add very little to this statement to recommend this 


Remarkable Bargain 


to the Intelligent Reading Public 


Excepting, perhaps, that 
this is an English Im- 
ported Set, and that our 
offer of the entire set for 
$2.00 is made possible by 
war conditions in the 
European book market. 
Just think of getting 





Novels Short Stories 


Over 250 Titles— 
Essays and Poems 


of the Supreme Master of the Story Telling Art—the author 
of “‘Treasure Island,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Kidnapped,” 


etc.—in an 


Attractive Cloth Binding Large Clear Type 
Gold Decorations Nearly 3000 Pages 
Each volume Size 634 x 414 inches. 


Practically Six Volumes for the Price of One! 


Ideal stories of the great outdoors for vacation reading—thrilling 
adventures in the Southern Seas—piracy and hidden treasure and 
shipwreck. Glimpses of the shady quarters of European capitals 
—stories that take you out of yourself and make you forget your 
troubles. And every one of them a masterpiece of literature. 


Get Them To-day—They Won’t Last Long 









BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO J-8-25 


1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Enclosed find $2.00, in full payment for the six-volume set of Stevenson. 
Send books, carriage prepaid, to 
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Studying Processes 

HE college division of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, which has recently committed another annual 
symposium out at Portland, Oregon, backed up in a corner 
and focused the searchlight of its blinding intelligence upon the 
processes current in love-making. Due to the 
fact that many of our new army camps and 
concentration points are not far removed from 
certain popular colleges it was deemed advis- 
able to resolve a few things about what ought 
to be done in regard to the way college girls 
act when they find themselves dated with the 

men in khaki. 

We don’t know what our august college 
authorities are going to pretend to do about 
this serious matter, but we’ll bet all we can beg, borrowand steal 
that they never get the soldier boys and the sweet young things 
to making love in accordance with a set of regulations drafted by 
a set of people who have forgotten how it is done—if they ever 
knew. College professors may teach chemistry and Sanscrit 
and integral calculus and unfermented sociology, and get away 
with it fairly well; but they are going to have a hard time giving 
a hazel-eyed coed, with red lips and fluffy auburn hair, any 
pointers on making love to a stalwart young fellow in uniform. 

You can’t make love according to rule, not even if you are 
a college professor. If you do, it isn’t love—it’s misery, misery 
of the worst type. Does any- 
body suppose that any real 
live young man ever put his 
arms around a sweet little 
girlie and held her tight ac- 
cording to anybody except 
Hoyle? And if he did, did she 
like it—or him? Would any- 
body you know like to have a 
pair of coral lips meet his ac- 
cording to laws laid down by 
a rheumatic old doctor of 
philosophy? We guess not— 
a thousand times not. 

We are betting our money 
on the college girls and the 
soldier boys. If they get to- 
gether and make love, it will 
be real love—not a sickly 
substitute approved, checked 





and countersigned by a hair- yesterday. He’s got it done up in splints today! 











The squirrel—Humph! must have broke his head when I dodged him 


ry rs 
less-headed committee on student affairs. It will be the kind 
of love that you or I would make if we were eighteen or twenty- 
‘two. What is youth for, anyway? 


Sixes and Sevens 
R. MICHAELIS, the new German Chancellor, starts in as 
big as a Northern population for draft purposes, but will 
he hold his own like a Southern population for Congressional 
representation purposes? 
s 

Some of our congressmen are so patriotic that they can’t 
bear to diminish the glory Uncle Sam is about to win by reliev- 
ing him of a single obstacle to success. 

c. 

Thus far, the Constitution of the United States has with- 
stood every strain, thanks to the skill of the fathers in framing 
it and the sons in evading it. 

& 

Some of these anti-volunteer extremists would like to see 

even the advice to Congress conscripted. 
# 

The poor we have always with us, whereas Congress does 

take a recess occasionally. 
£ 

Let us remember that the censorship is all that keeps the 
Germans from blabbing our inside State secrets to persons who 
mightn’t guard them as dis- 
creetly as they do. 

. 

We know of nothing more 

' interesting these days than to 
watch the rotation of the 
Kaiser’s skull on the axis of 
his egotism. 


Kerensky strikes us as not 
at all the sort of man who 
would appeal to the Russian 
people without having fixed 
it up with the direct primary 
in the back office. 

# 

The way the neutral na- 
tions are coming in, the in- 
habitants of the globe will 
soon be composed of only two 
races—Allies and foreigners. 
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SAFE 


Corporal—Ye’re takin’ things cool, McCarthy, d’ye think ye’re at a str-rawberry fistival? 


McCarthy—No, but Oi had me fortune 


tould yist’rd’y an’ Oi've been promised siven years bad luck! 





said the caller as he seated 
himself in the big chair by the 
capitalist’s desk. “It is the crowning 


a is my greatest invention,” 


By ELLIS 


PO 


A SYNTHETIC IDEA 


sively—‘‘nothing more or less than a 
formula for synthesized . 

“Stop!” interjected the other 
promptly and vigorously. ‘Don’t offer 





0. JONES 
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achievement of my career. I have been 
working on it for twenty years. It is epoch- 

% making—revolutionary.”’ 
a “Have a cigar,” said the capitalist by way 
of putting the inventor at his ease. The 


we 
te DH 
\) inventor was not unknown to him. He had 
( gone into several of his schemes and they had 
= not proved unprofitable. 


“Now what is it this time?” he continued 
wy 7S after the cigars had been lighted. “I don’t 
Paeentes Want to hurry you, but I have to leave shortly 

to keep an engagement. Is it a machine or 
a process or an improvement or what?” 

“None of those. It is a formula, based on a big idea — a 
tremendous idea.”’ 

“Well, fire away.” 

The inventor looked around cautiously. ‘‘Even the idea 
is yaluable,” he said, “‘but I know I can trust you. You have 
always treated me on the square. It is nothing more or less” 
—he hitched his chair up closer and spoke slowly and impres- 


me a formula for synthesized rubber. 
I have backed three of those already and they were all rank 
failures.”’ 

“No, no, not synthesized rubber. Not at all. My formula 
is for producing synthesized families.” 

“Synthesized families! What in the world 

““Sh-sh! Not so loud,” cautioned the inventor. He brought 
his chair still closer and went on. ‘‘ Yes, synthesized families. 
Did you ever stop to think what a great boon to civilization 
it would be if families could be synthesized?” 

“Well, if I know what you mean, I can’t say that I have.” 

“Well, it would. Now you take yourself, for instance. Here 
you are past middle age, a bachelor and therefore without a 
family. That’s the principal reason why I present this propo- 
sition to you first instead of to other capitalist friends of mine. 
You have everything that heart could wish for except a family. 
I’m here to show you how to get one.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want a family.” 

“Of course you don’t. That’s because you are altogether 
too old to go about getting a family in the ordinary old-fash- 


”” 





























Irate captain—I say, Corporal Jenkins, have you seen my baggage about anywhere? Jenkins—Yes, sir. 


She’s talking with the Colonel over there! 


ioned way. But you would want a family mighty quick if you 
could easily produce one by a synthetic process.” 

“How do you know I would?” 

“Because I know you are a human being in full possession 
of all your senses. Of course you have long since put behind 
you the idea of having a family, because you knew of only the 
natural method, that is, of growing the family. Natural 
families have to be grown, just as natural rubber has to be 
grown. That takes time. Twenty years or more. You must 
start when you’re young. If you put it off very long, then it’s 
too late.” 

The capitalist nodded his head in solemn assent. 

“Besides that to raise a family is a great trial and respon- 
sibility from which many timid souls naturally shrink. It 
costs lots of money and keeps your nose to the grindstone. And 
then they may turn out bad in the end. You see I know what 
I’m talking about. I have a big family myself. Then you 
know there are a lot of selfish men and women with plenty of 
money and plenty of time who might as well raise families as 
not, but they neglect to 


is about the end of it as a family. The members of a grown- 
up family are about ready to marry off and start new families 
of their own. As for myself, I wouldn’t pay a cent for the best 
grown-up family you could synthesize.” 

“Well, maybe you wouldn’t, but others would. Everybody 
is not so sensible as you. I am looking at tpis purely from a 
business standpoint.” 

“T will back no invention that seeks to reward selfish people 
for their folly. That’s flat. Do you say you have perfected 
this formula?” 

“Not quite yet. I need a little more money for experimental 
purposes.” 

“Not one cent. Not a single sou. That’s final.” 

The inventor rose to go. “‘ You may be right,” he observed. 
“What you have said has set me thinking. Maybe it wouldn’t 
be a good thing after all. When you come to think of it in its 
true light, grown-up families should be disintegrated, not 
synthesized. As a matter of fact, that’s my own problem right 
now. I have three marriageable daughters that I’d like to get 
rid of. I tell you 





do so and realize only 
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a grown-up family is a 
great source of comfort 
and happiness. Now I 
propose by my formula 
to furnish grown-up 
families complete on 
short notice, any kind 
and any size family that 
is required. What do 
you think of it?” 
“You’re on the 
wrong tack,” replied the 
capitalist thoughtfully. 
“You overlook the im- 
portant point that the 
best part of having a 
family is seeing it grow 
up around you. When 
a family is grown, that 
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on my life. Would you 

: mind letting me have a 
hundred or so for a 
short period?” 











ENDORSED BY “Not in the least,” 
| OMAR THE BOOSTER ° ° ° 
——— replied the capitalist 
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LINES ON A BOTTLE 
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heartily as he reached 
for his check-book. “If 
I can do anything at 
= all to help you get rid 
[evens a of your family, I should 
[Roars "| be delighted. Won't 
you let me make it five 
hundred?” 












Presidents have been 
known to be right even 
when they incurred the 
approval of Congress. 
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| THE CALL FROM AFAR 


. THE STATUS QUO ANTE Analogous 
ANY high-minded and noble-purposed people are rec- Jessica—Oh, you needn’t pretend you can sympathize. 
ommending that the best solution of the war problem What do you know about being in love with the wrong man? 
is to return to the status quo ante bellum. But while they are Janice—Well, I am having two nerves killed and a tooth 


perfectly clear on the desirability of such an outcome, it is crowned. 
doubtful if they realize all the 
difficulties. 

To return to the status quo ante 
would require the bringing to life of 
something like six millions of men 
just as a starter. To other millions 
we would have to return missing 
limbs, missing eyes and other neces- 
sary concomitants of physical per- 
fection. It would require the restoring 
of broken homes, the returning of 
husbands to bereaved widows, of fathers to orphaned 
. children. It would require the rebuilding of countless 
devastated treasures and raising from the sea precious cargoes 
of men and the products of men which have been sent ruthlessly 
to the bottom. It would require putting the Czar back on the 
throne, rekindling an admiration for the Kaiser as a great peace 
advocate and the general rehabilitation of the autocratic idea. It 

would require correcting all the economic maladjustments which 
| the tremendous expenditures for war purposes made.—E. O. J. 














CLARIFIED UTTERLY 
“Q\EDENTARY work,” said the lecturer on physical ; <A 
torture, “‘tends to lessen the endurance.” 
“In other words,” butted in the smart aleck, “the more one 
sits the less one can stand.” 
“‘Exactly,”’ retorted the lecturer, ‘‘and if one lies a great SSS SSS : 
deal one’s standing is lost completely.” —Strickland Gillilan. So that is that “period furniture” I hear so much about! 





| 
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Slorekeeper—'Course you're liable to be drafted, Luke. 


THE FIRST KISS 





oe Anes 


You ain’t thirty. 
Loafer—lI tell ye I ain't liable, not as long as I’m dependent on my wife an’ children. 


HE first kiss has been more widely press-agented than any 
other branch of human endeavor. The words used in 


describing this thrilling pastime would, if placed 
end to end, extend one hundred and nineteen 
times around the earth, with enough left over to 
provide Emma Goldman with speeches for the 
next 681 years. If the first-kiss interest were 
torn out of all the works of fiction in the New 
York Public Library, there would be a sufficient 
amount of deleted pages to feed a herd of 250 
goats until 1998. If authors’ experiences are 
reflected in their writings, a number of our leading 
short story writers have had little experience out- 
side of acquiring first kisses. The first kiss, to 
judge from the descriptions, thrills the human 
frame like a combination of a severe earthquake 
shock, the explosion of a six-inch shell and the 
kick of a nervous mule. There are no rules for 
the scoring of first kisses; but there is good reason 
to believe that the system is somewhat similar to 
that used by a number of golf players: if the pro- 
ceedings are sufficiently secret, don’t count. 


—Kenneth L. Roberts. 


The Domestic Standpoint 
Willie Willis—Ma, what is the “lord high 
chamberlain ”’? 
Mamm« Willis—He is the man who helps put 
the King to bed. 
Willie Willis—And does he have to think up 
the excuses to tell the King’s wife? 





We'd hate to be in King Alexander’s shoes even 
if his Greeks do take a shine to him. 


We Foolish Folks 


ODAY when I was parched with thirst, I had 
A cup of water, cold and crystal clear! 
A little while I was supremely glad 
That was, of all life’s boons, to me most dear. 


Today I had grown hungry, and I ate 

Good, wholesome food that drove the wolf away. 
My chief desire "twas given me to sate 

And discontent was taken quite away. 


This morn I shivered, and put clothing on 
That lent me one whole hour of content. 

The trouble that had irked me straight was gone 
And in its place sheer happiness was sent. 


The heat oppressed me, and my soul was torn 
With body-fret that turned my life to grief- 
I doffed the clumsy garments I had worn 
And fairly reveled in the sweet relief. 


No day goes by but that such things occur, 
Indulging many moments’ dearest dream. 
¥et when we’re asked “Art happy?”’ we demur 
And mourn as though joy never showed a gleam! 
Strickland Gillilan 


THE KING AND THE DEVIL 
6¢ HY, what in the world is this, Satan?” 
asked Saint Peter, who stopped the 
former, decked out in a Red Cross uniform, 
as he scooted toward the Earth. ‘You in 


'? 


that uniform! 


“Old game of dice with the Kaiser,” replied Satan. “‘Who- 
ever lost was to go over on the side of humanity. He threw 
So long.” —Benjamin De Casseres. 
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ANSWERS TO THE ANXIOUS 
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Editor—Have you submitted these poems anywhere else, first? 
did you get that black eye? 


THE WAGGISH EDITOR 


HE editor of the old home paper is a great joker. You 

see, real news is not overly plentiful, and he has to have 
something to fill up with. Of course, he could use for that 
purpose the interesting information found in the only existing 
copy, which different people kindly bring 
in now and again, of the journal printed 
on wall paper in Vicksburg, Miss., in 
1864. Miss Samuella Clatter always 
stands ready whenever anybody dies to 
contribute a long poem with a good many 
“oh’s” and ‘“‘woe’s” in it. And the 
revered oldest inhabitant wouldn’t mind 
most any time telling him all the early history of the region 
to write a few pieces about. 

But the editor, realizing that what is one person’s meat is 
liable to be the next-door neighbor’s poison, prefers to go on 
joking. For example, he got off a real good ’n last week by 
saying that “Harve Slicer donned his Sunday suit and a fresh 
collar Tuesday and went to Periwinkle.” That made every- 
body laugh—it tickled Harve to get his name in the paper, 
and it tickled everybody else to see one snapped over on 
Harve. We all know what he goes to Periwinkle for. When a 
feller is courting he can’t fool anybody but himself. 

There are other jokes that the editor uses that are more 
subtle. He makes every social affair a function, whether they 
borrowed the dishes or not. All the Hon’s are silver tongued. 
The business men are all prominent and influential. Every bride 
is bewitching and all the grooms are stalwart. All the houses 
are residences and most of them are commodious. The town 





Poet—No sir. Editor—Then, where 


is always booming. All words uttered in public are well chosen. 
And so on. Humor is the oil that lubricates the wheels of so- 
ciety, or something of the sort, and what people don’t know 
won’t hurt them. What the editor writes makes his readers 
happier, so, after all, he jokes to some purpose. 

—Tom P. Morgan. 


MOVIE MANNERS 

HERE has been no little apprehension in certain circles lest 
the youth of the nation become addicted to the manners 
exhibited by some of the leaders among moving picture actors. 
It is feared that the ancient and honorable moving picture con- 
vention of hurling a lemon meringue pie into the face of one 
whose actions are displeasing may become general among the 
younger set. There is a feeling that our less mature automobile 
drivers may attempt to emulate moving picture automobilists 
by running their machines at a rate varying from 74 to 96 
miles per hour for the purpose of revealing the limitations of 
railroad trains. Not a few of our leading citizens have had their 
rest disturbed by the horrible apprehension that their daughters 
may have the poor taste to marry young men who wear sport 
shirts and wave their hair with an electric iron. Police com- 
missioners have even shuddered to think that their plain-clothes 
men may fall into moving picture habits and shadow suspects 
by following them at a distance of two and one-half feet in 
broad daylight, as is done in the movies. The whole matter, 
of course, depends on whether the rising generations are sufh- 
ciently impressionable to imitate what they see on the movie 

screen, or whether they have common sense. 


—K. L. Roberts. 
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ANOTHER OF LITTLE BOBBIE’S FLIGHTS OF FANCY 
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Auto salesman—Now, sir, you travel in the street cars at present, don’t you? 


cheaper again! Victim—How soon did you say you could deliver a car? 


TOMBOY 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


“M Y TOMBOY,” L used to call Mabel 
Whenever she saucily smiled 
And dangled her legs from the table 
A likely and lovable child. 
My airs she would mockingly mimic 
With smirk and delicious aplomb; 
To-day would my grave patronymic 
Were commonplace Tom! 


For Mabel’s grown gracefully older, 
And Mabel’s remarkably fair; 
I long for her head on my shoulder, 
Her tender soft hands on my hair. 
Then should she my wooing not censure, 
And were my name Thomas, you see, 
Beyond doubt and all peradventure 
Her “Tom, boy,” I’d be! 


The Usual Meaning 
“Be reasonable—the deuce!” snarled 
old Festus Pester, in the midst of the 
argument. “What you mean is that you 
want me to agree with you. Next thing, 
you will be asking me to present you with 
a loving cup. Bah!” 


” 


INSTANTANEOUS 


The Prospective Victim 
“KTOW, looky yur, Bearcat!” said 
Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark., as a preliminary to the casti- 
gation of one of his sons. ‘I’m going to 
do this for your good. It will hurt me 
worse than it does you, and——’” 
“You’re durn’ right, it will!’ yelled 
the young reprobate. ‘“‘ You just strike 
a lick, and me and Runt and Bragg and 
Blister and Coonrod and Rip and the 
rest of the boys will all climb you, Pap 
or no Pap!” 


Not Apparent 
“This is a period of great unrest, 
and——’”’ didactically began the school- 
master, who was boarding ’round. 
“T hadn’t—yaw-w-w-wn !—noticed it,” 
replied Farmer Bentover’s hired man. 


Its Utility 
“Well, for pity’s sake!” we fleered, for 
we were much miffed at the utter un- 
reasonableness of the man into whom we 
had endeavored to instill wisdom. “If 
your brother-in-law, the pallid pacifist, 


Well, let me tell you—ONIONS are getting 


has a head why in tunkett doesn’t he 
use it?” 

“He does,” replied Gaunt N. Grimm. 
“He wears his hat on it.” 


See-Saw 
HE loved mé when I loved him not 
And now my heart is sore, 

For I love him and he’s forgot 
To love me any more!—Jane Burr. 
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but now, while cleaning up my map, he talks of death 
and gore. “It breaks my heart,” he says, “to think 
that I can’t take a lance, and paralyze some Prussian gink 
among the hills of France. I’d like to chase that kaiser skate 
across his native moors, but I must stay and amputate cheap 
whiskers, such yours. They wouldn’t let me go and fight 
because my teeth are bad, because I have a blemished sight, 
and wear a liver pad.” 
The barber man has many woes, his spirit seethes within; 
and so he cuts me on the nose, and slices up my chin. 
The youth who manicures my shoes, and scrapes off old 
dried mud, discusses war and martial news, and fairly thirsts 


Mi‘ BARBER was a quiet chap, in palmy days of yore; 


for blood. 

“That kron prinz guy,”’ he says, “should croak, that’s what 
his nobs deserves; I’m tired of looking at his smoke, of sizing 
up his curves. How I would like to cross the seas, and put that 
prince to bed, and break his legs off at the knees and stand him 
on his head! 

“But, chee, they wouldn’t let me scrap! They said my 
teeth are punk; they didn’t seem to like my map, my trilbys 
or my trunk. Ask any geezer on this street if I know how to 
fight; and yet they can me ’cause my feet, they say, don’t 
track just right. Such rotten luck as that is mine, and while 
this scrap endures I'll have to stay at home and shine canal 
boats such as yours.” 

To have a share in yonder fray he clamors and he rants; 
and he, while polishing away, gets blacking on my pants. 

And thus the patriots lament, wherever I may roam; while 
others to the front are sent, they have to stay at home. And 
always as they make their moan, in office, mart or street, they 
jab me on the funnybone, or stand upon my feet. 


In the Realm of Substitution 


Junk dealer (apologetically)—I am sorry, madam, but I 
cannot give you more than three pfennig a pound for these iron 
crosses. They’re making ’em now from an iron substitute. 





King Alfonso has his heart set on being President, they say, 
but would he know when to shake hands with Hiram Johnson? 





BIG TOWN SAYINGS 
WOMAN rather resents being told that she is kiddish, 
but you can’t compliment a man any higher than by 
telling him he is just a big, overgrown boy. 

If the average Big Town man realized how many rules he 
obeyed quite automatically during the day, he might get the 
idea in his head that his liberties were being infringed on a 
trifle too much. 

As we understand it, the baseball manager who begins seek- 
ing trades in midseason has his goods looked on with suspicion. 

The first soda fountain appeared in 1858. If one had bought 
stock in a few marble and nickel mines at that time, the profits 
today would be sufficient to pile the longest soda-fountain bar 
at least three feet deep with silver dollars. 

“The relations of landlord and tenant” in any law book 
occupy several pages. Generally, however, these relations 
may be condensed into one word—strained. 

The press is a big magnifying glass through which we see 
the world—and if it isn’t held just right some day it may set 
things afire. 

Hardly anybody waxes poetic over the advent of twilight 
nowadays. The usual exclamation one hears when dusk arrives 
is: ‘“‘Gosh! it’s time to light the lamps on the old cart.” 

Nature study is making such progress that a Big Town 
man will almost stop nowadays to look at a rainbow. 

People in the Big Town are tricd, found guilty and severely 
punished every day for the crime of being old-fashioned. 

No moving picture has yet provided a juvenile thrill equal 
to that given by the old-time dime novel, read on the sly. 

The Big Town man doesn’t worry so much about the torn- 
up streets in his own residence district. It’s the possibility 
of finding rough roads in the country that keeps him fretting 
during the automobile touring season. 

Hardly anybody who lives in the Big Town uses a map. It 
would be as much as saying that one “didn’t know the old burg 
from one end to the other.” 

The lawn mower must be given credit for a large part of the 
American muscle that is going into the war. It’s the one home 
exerciser that the average man sticks to, year in and year out. 

—Arthur Chapman. 
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Trains are coming in again (fashion note.) 


THE REAL ARTISTS ARE THE LADIES 


By FRED 


HIFFLEY’S bride of four months was just as bride- 

W like as the day he brought her home from their tour 

of The Rockies to settle down and live forever in their 

pretty cottage like birds in their nest—with birdie perched on 

his knee for long, sweet hours each evening until time to go to 
sleep. 

But the perch-and-knee idea was, shame upon Whiffley’s 
brutal male mind, getting a bit stale; he longed to go out of an 
evening, to stroll forth and meet more gross men and exchange 
speech with them. He was a little weary of pecking at Maudie’s 
shell-like ear with his devoted lips and whispering that he loved 
her, loved her, loved her! And his knees were getting sprung, 
for Maudie had taken on fifteen pounds. So the rascal re- 
marked, as she sat there tousling his hair, “ Darling—little— 
sweetheart—of—my—life, did you know your old honey-boy 
had been asked to join The Crescendo Club?” 

“Oh, Pettie!”’ 

Sweetly anguished reproach was in her voice, but he steeled 
himself: ‘Yes, lovey—you see they’ve notified me of my 
election to membership—I’d been on the waiting list for, oh, 
ever so long.” 

She nestled close, and whispered in his ear in stricken tones, 
“Oh, darling, that awful, awful club!” 

“Not at all—why, dearie, it’s just the finest club in town, 
very exclusive and refined and select and influential—it will 
help me in a business way, immensely!” 

Whiffley had hit upon the big argument, the argument that 
wins the idealistic souls of women the world over, and he 
inwardly congratulated himself. 


LADD 


She drew back and.gazed into his face: “George, I’ve heard 
that they drink at The Crescendo Club—do they?” 

“Tdle talk, sweetheart, entirely idle talk—why the rules 
about drinking are so stringent that several men who wished to 
drink have resigned. It’s a fact that no member is allowed to 
be served with liquor in any form unless the club physician 
certifies that his constitution requires it—it’s positively the 
strictest club in town!” 

“Suppose the club physician were a careless man, or should 
be mistaken—or—oh, Georgie, I just couldn’t ever bear it to 
have my darling, darling husband come home to me from his 
club with the odor of intoxicants oa 

The little bride was on the point of tears, so Whiffley im- 
provised valiantly: “Sweet, it is a fact that a council is held, 
consisting of the board of governors of the club and five addi- 
tional members, who determine whether nor not any member 
may procure even so much as a cocktail 
—this in addition to the club physician’s 


permission. Even a little brandy in case , 

of sudden illness is strictly forbidden ex- Ss 

cept by joint approval of the physician oP a 

and the council! You have no idea how é y) 

strict they are at The Crescendo Club!”’ = 
She sighed pensively, then brightened: 

“A member would have to wait so long 

while they were deciding that he might 

almost have time to give up the idea and 


come home to his wife, mightn’t he?” 
“Why, of course, darling. That’s the 
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object of the method—to induce him to come home, rather 
than to allow him to partake of stimulants when ill. It is 
realized that home is the best place forhim. Home and wife!” 

She cuddled very close: Whiffley had never been so proud of 
his ability as a quick thinker. 

“They, they don’t gossip, and—tell 
stories, and—and—criticise wives, and— 
Oh, George, I’ve heard such awful things 
about clubs!” 

“My darling!”’ declared Whiffley, “the 
club I am going to join never allows any- 
thing whatsoever upon the premises even 
remotely approaching a faint suspicion of 
the barest intimation of the slightest 
shadow of anything which might even be 
construed as gossip, or scandal, or criti- 
cism— Ours is a club of high-minded gentlemen who are banded 
together for the purpose of intellectual improvement and to 
foster the social intercourse of our own select, refined represent- 
ative business men upon the highest plane. Why, darling, any 
member who dares attempt to make our club a place of gossip— 
or criticism—is immedietely ejected in disgrace. It’s one of the 
house rules!”’ 

She slipped from his knee, kissed him slowly, sweetly, lin- 
geringly, like an angel; tousled his hair once more, and then 








said, ‘Dearest, I’m dreadfully proud of you, and I want you 
to have your club—are you going down there tonight?” 

Whiffley grasped at the opportunity like lightning: “ Yes, 
sweetheart, I thought I would—if you can spare me just a wee 
little while.” 

* * * * + * 

When Whiffley had gone, his bride went to their room, 
snapped on the incandescent just by the side of the mirror, 
gazed at her pretty reflection for a full minute, made a funny 
face at it, and remarked: “George, you are the most magnifi- 
cent liar I ever heard in action!” 

We have them bluffed at no stage of the game, but the same can’l 
be said of ourselves. 


Certainly 
Marie Willis—How inconsistent the Government is. For 
their officers’ training camps they say they want applicants who 
can handle men. 
Jane Gillis—Y es? 
Marie Willis—And yet they won’t let us women enlist. 


Why? 
“A woman is never satisfied,” growled the bachelor. 
“That’s right,’ agreed the married man. “A woman’s 
crowning glory is her hair, and then she wants a hat to cover it.” 
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AT THE SHAWNEE COUNTRY CLUB, SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PA. 
Edith—How do you know his wife makes him play golf? Marie—Because he plays! 


The Supreme Test 


RAINY SUNDAY is the supreme test of the integrity 

of your wedded bliss. A man that can love and honor 
his wife for twelve consecutive hours when Sunday is sloppy, 
and a woman who can put up with her husband for the same 
length of time under the same conditions 
without giving him concussion of the 
noodle are slated for an idyllic existence. 
Nothing can prevent it. No homewreckers 
need apply. 

Under the present scheme of operation 
in domestic circles the rainy Sunday pre- 
sents problems that baffle the shrewdest 
of earnestly married people. To begin 
with, the average family sleeps two hours 
and a half longer than usual—or necessary 
—and arises with not a little blood in its eyes. Then there is a 
weazened breakfast that bears the same relation to a meal that 
a can of sardines and a cracker do to a banquet. After that the 
family sits around in an atmosphere of tobacco smoke, unmade 
beds and Sunday newspapers until it has an awful grouch, col- 
lectively and individually. 

About one or two o’clock there comes an extra heavy dinner, 
calculated to stand up under the ravages of the most powerful 
gastric juices until Wednesday night or Thursday morning. 





As soon as the ‘dishes have been washed tandem and with more 
or less parlor profanity, there follows a deluge of irritating 
magazines stories and cheap novels and more desultory but 
increasingly acrid confabulation. By twenty minutes past four 
the household is just about as bilious—and as safe—as a volcano 
that can’t hold in a minute longer. And nine times out of ten 
it doesn’t. 

What happens after things come to a head is sometimes 
divulged at the trial, but if there are any ladies or gentlemen 
in the court-room, they always get up and go out to waste their 
sweetness and blush unseen. . So nobody but the scandal- 
mongers hear it, and they always exaggerate things so that you 
don’t know what to believe. And it’s lucky that you don’t. 

The rainy Sunday is a vicious institution. It has caused 
more divorces than have divergent tastes, straight incompati- 
bility, non-support and punk provender all put together. 
We favor the immediate organization of an interplanetary 
society for the prevention of rain on Sunday, the internment of 
all people connected with the weather bureau, and the com- 
mandeering of all goose bones, rheumatic joints, barometers 
and other meteorological paraphernalia known to have any 
influence with the weather. Then we can hope to keep Sunday 
fair and pleasant. —H. W. Dee. 





Carranza is giving the Kaiser ample cause to sue him for 
breach of lost provinces. 








JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 


FOR CHARLES 
SARKA ’s the let- 


ler 





Of artists there’s hardly 
a better 


On colorful topics, 
Direct from the tropics; 


His fancy is quite with- 
out fetter. 


IS FOR MODEST 
CLYDE SQUIRES, 


Whose stuff every student 
inspires. 
Each would if he could 
Paint something as good 
As“ Her Gift,” which the 


world still admires. 
IS FOR TOUSEY, 
and he 
Is prolific as ever can be; 
He draws automobiles 
Without shirking the 
wheels, 


And frequently signs 
“+ A.C.” 








EGG VIEW NOTE 

DP ypterequenv ene soe excitement has reigned here ever since 

early yesterday morning, when Ote Gimber walked into 
his barn, only to learn that his musket, canteen and powder- 
horn were missing from their usual place near the feed-barrel. 
Lem Bushnell, our marshall, a widely-known conductor of 
shrewd investigations, believes he has got hold of something 
that will help a lot toward closing in on the sneaker, or sneakers. 
He is as hot as possible on the trail of some person whose hand- 
print fits the one discovered on the back of Ote’s horse shortly 
after the burglary had been reported. Lem firmly believes that 
Ote’s horse was asleep standing up, as usual, at the time, and 
has secretly instructed Ote not to brush him off until further 
orders. —Leslie Van Every. 





All we know about 1920 is that both parties sort of hope 
the Republicans won’t nominate Roosevelt. 





The Same Mary 


By GEORGE BINGHAM 


ARY was a one hundred per cent. girl if the calculations 
M were made while she was sitting down. Walking, she 
would not average more than ninety-eight. 

With intensive training, starting say at or around the 
period when she was old enough to hang on the front fence with 
her chin between the palings and with a sun-grin on her face, 
this only defect might have been corrected. But Mary did not 
seem to mind it—this little matter of being pigeon-toed. 

Mary and I grew up within yelling distance of each other. 
I was around her a great deal clear on up to the time she put on 
long dresses and began feeling of her belt at the back. 

One day the family of which Mary was the flower, removed 
toatown faraway. Asapreliminary to our farewell I cautioned 
Mary about those toes of hers, adding that while all we home 
folks were used to her walking that way, strangers would not 
understand that she could walk with her toes pointing out 
straight if she only wanted to. But what I said to her went in 
one ear and out the other. 

In the course of human events Mary married. We heard of 
it through a paper sent from her distant home. More intimate 
details came by letter. She had married into a family of wealth. 
All except some of the girls and their mothers were 
glad to hear of her success, because she deserved such 
fortune. 

Supplemental details were to the effect that Mary was very 
happy; that she was awfully glad she had married her husband, 
though three months had passed. He was reported as being 
kind, generous and gentle. What a husband—a three-in-one 
model, and wealthy to boot! He loved to travel and so he took 
Mary out to see the earth upon which we live and which is round 
like a ball, and none of which Mary had seen except on the 
pages of the big geography. 

Soon we began to get cards from Mary. They were post- 
marked with all kinds of strange-sounding European stopping- 
places. Next the happy young couple was going to Egypt, 
and no telling where all else. 

After they had done all of this, there was quite an interval 
and then someone got a card to the effect that Mary and her 
husband had settled in Paris, France, and that Mary was taking 
a course in some sort of culture. 

Naturally we al] thought that Mary was completely lost to 
us but in a couple or three years the town sat up and rubbed its 
eyes one summer day when Mary and her husband arrived in 
our midst. Everybody in town was glad to see Mary, or they 
let on like they were, because she did not act a bit stuck-up, 
like most of the rest of us would if we had been in her 
place. 

But even if Mary did not act stuck-up, a most wonderful 
change had taken place both in her appearance and her manner. 
Her polish was more than skin deep. And she had such a smart 
touch! Her clothes and hat stunned our Elite milliner. Her 
talk was as fine as any college professor’s. She looked like she 
had been born and raised away off in some foreign city, and had 
graduated in a richly-endowed, exclusive seminary. 

But—after all of this process of regeneration, I knew, as 
soon as I saw her, that there stood before me the same old 
Mary, because she still walked pigeon-toed. 





Out in Kansas, years ago, a Populist got elected to Congress 
by promising to repeal the law of supply and demand, but in 
our more enlightened era they’d declare him politically bank- 
rupt for poverty of imagination. 
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A little matter of 1000 years. 


The Literary Adventures of T. 
Chumleigh Jones 


Y NAME is T. Chumleigh Jones. Rather a pretty 
M name, I think it, and so does my man Hawkins. 

I belong to the great family of the Joneses. But 
then I can’t help that. 

I am an author. I mean, I write. I have written several 
things. Some of them were rather good, I thought, and so 
did my man Hawkins, whom I caught surreptitiously reading 
them. Such is the lure of all great literature. 

But the colossal misfortune of it all is that I cannot get my 
work accepted by the editors. Not only that but I cannot 
get it fo the editors. 

This is, to say the least, remarkable, for I go about it in 
quite a regular manner. To make certain I take the MS. 
down to the postbox myself. On our corner we have one 
of those postboxes that resemble a baby hippo opening its 
mouth for flies. I mean, it has a wide green mouth. It is 
marked D. S.C. I’ve never asked what D. S. C. means, but 
I take it it must mean Delivery Sure and Certain, or Deposit 
Stamped Cards. Or something like that. You know one can 
never be quite sure of these things. I always deposit my 
work carefully. 

Yet with all my care I have never received any comments on 
my work, and I learned on inquiry that the editors never even 
received it! There has been a conspiracy against me. 

Just to make sure the mails are not what they ought to be 
I deposited my last MS. not in the wide-mouthed receptacle, 





but in a certain rather superior mailbox a block off, a pagoda- 
like steel affair. 

Upon it was distinctly lettered: ‘Deposit Papers Here.” 

Then, to make sure, I waited. 

Others came up with their morning mail. One with a news- 
paper, one with a broken umbrella he was evidently sending 
to be repaired, still another with a handful of orange peel he 
was doubtless posting to the marmalade factory. 

Then the postman drove up, a sturdy, thickset individual in 
brown uniform and cap. He emptied the box into his wagon. 
He was quite careful of its contents. Surely everything was all 
right so far. 

“Hi, my good man,” I called as he drove off. “Are you sure 
that matter will go to its correct destination?” 

He replied, rather gruffly, I thought, that he was. 

And yet I have had no word from my last novel! 

I told Hawkins about it, but his face bore that impenetrable 
and inscrutable look of his. I admire Hawkins. He is a model 
of self-suppression. —Earl Simonson. 


THE RELISH 
b tend can skip the soup or olives, the salad or dessert; 
You may eat from birch-bark plates or none at all; 
One can manage without fork or spoon, if driven to contrive, 
And can banquet in a hut or pompous hall. 


But there’s one thing you are sure to want, in palace or in cot, 
Whether dining with a hobo or a king: 

To eat with any relish—whatever be the fare 
A little tang of salt’s the needed thing! 


Fate doesn’t take our orders, but serves a table d’héte. 
You must eat your given ration like a man! 
The salt of life is humor; without it all is flat— 
So be sure to put a pinch in when you can. 
—Tudor Jenks. 





“Yes, I've been in the submarine service for several years.” 
“Oh! How interesting! By-the-way, how do you get the salt 
water out of your hair?” 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES 


The Real Family Menace’ 

HE suffragists never liked to be 
T associated with free love. Susan 

B. Anthony was just too busy to 
love anybody or anything but votes for 
women. Elisabeth Cady Stanton’s love 
was hitched to a large family of children 
and was not free to roam. But never- 
theless, woman suffrage has always had 
to fight the association. It has always 
been running around the corner to avoid 
being mixed up with the smashing of 
family ties. 

Among the many kindly services to 
suffrage rendered by the war is this grue- 
some statistic: Three million illegitimate 
children have been born in Germany 
since the war began, and in some towns 
almost half the children haven’t a legal 
father to call their own. The poor 
things have nothing but a mother. 

No longer will the suffrage propaganda 
have to conceal its divorcees in the black 
closet. No longer will it have to refuse 
the services of women who can’t prove 
that they lived happily with their hus- 
bands. For has it not been shown that 
it is not woman suffrage and democracy 
that destroys the family, but war and 
autocracy? 


A Tempest in a Teapot 
PROSE a certain high official in suf- 
frage circles and said, “‘ There is alto- 
gether too much talk about waste in the 
kitchen. Only 20 per cent. of the food 
crop lands in the kitchen anyway. Let 
men rectify the big leak due to Mr. Mid- 
dleman before they begin hammering so 
lustily at the little leak due to Mrs. 
Homemaker.” 

Then uprose the Food Potent- 
ate of all the Allied World and 
in stern tones he reproached 
“that woman” with putting a 
spoke in the wheel of prepared- 
ness. He admitted that he did 
not think that she was on the 
German pay roll, but aside 
from that he seemed able to 
see no signs of patriotic health 
in her. Suspicious suffragists 
whispered together, “He is an 
anti, I bet my boots.” It 
appeared a discouraging mess. 


Then uprose the editor of a big metro- 
politan daily and the suffrage atmosphere 
cleared. He not only imputed undue 
haste to the Food Dictator, but suggested 
that the lady being a mere woman would 
‘doubtless keep her temper and reiterate 
her essentially sound point.” 


Votes for Women Lags in Congress 
HE motto in Washington during the 
spring drive for preparedness has 
seemed to the critics to be, “Let us do 
right now the things that England has 
found expedient after three years.” 

But the suffs noted a big blot on the 
escutcheon of perfect imitation. It lay 
in the fact that at the very time the 
House of Commons was speeding on its 
way, a bill to enfranchise six million 
women, the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives was haggling 
over the question of letting the suffra- 
gists have a committee to consider only 
votes for women. 

All the congressmen from all the equal 
suffrage states joined in petitioning the 
committee in favor. The President of 
the United States wrote the chairman in 
its favor. 

The suffragists spoke plainly, “You 
have a committee for Indians and there 
are a hundred suffragists to one red man. 
You have a committee for the disposition 
of useless papers. Say, gentlemen, aren’t 
the suffragists as important as waste 















by Anna Cadogan Etz 


paper? If not? then why bother to enter 
a world war for democracy?” 

The logic, of course, was with the 
suffs. It usually camps right there. 
But often it is of less value to them than 
waste paper to Congress. And what the 
congressmen were said to be thinking 
while the women pleaded was, “If we 
appoint a woman suffrage committee 
then at last we shall know what to do 
with Jeannette. We can make _ her 
chairman.” 


Quite the Contrary 
VER in India the press got much 
excited over a deputation of Indian 
women to the Viceroy, and the headlines 
ran: “‘An Extreme and Unprecedented 
Event.” 

In America it seemed a queer thing to 
get excited about, that the inarticulate 
Indian woman had at last found that she 
had a tongue and that it was perfectly 
proper to use it in public. For in Amer- 
ica, the press counts that day lost whose 
low descending sun reports no deputation 
of women to a public official, and, as to 
speaking in public, the “extreme and 
unprecedented thing” would be for them 
to stop. 


A Lesson in Preparedness 

HEN the news came that a woman 

suffrage bill in Nova Scotia had 
gaily run the gauntlet of the Legislature 
and no man had said “Nay” 
then suffrage roosters emerged 
and beamed on the public eye 
from the front page of the suf- 
frage press. 

But when later came the sad 
tale that everything was all 
off because the bill was defective, 
did not in fact make a careful 
enough toilet for the great occa- 
sion, then the roosters folded their 
wings and silently stole back to 
the dusty shelf in the dark 
corner. 

And the lesson for the suf- 
frage world was this: Never get 
caught napping. Powder your 
nose always as though victory 
was bound to happen. For in 
these days it is always possible. 
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An Effect of the Labor Shortage 


The Manageress—Johnny! Johnny! Leave 
off cleaning out them pig-sties, and nip up 
to the bakehouse and bring two loaves of 
bread, quick!—Passing Show (London). 



























Consternation in a Tea-Shop 


Customer—Bring me some war bread— 
I like it.—London Opinion. 


The sad, fat man—I’m feeling all right, 
doctor, but look at me! Everybody’s 
cutting me—thinks I’m a food hog! And 
me under treatment for loss of appetite! 
Sketch (London). 





A War Bonus 
Brown—How much do I owe you? 
Boy—Tuppence-ha’penny, please, Sir. 
Brown—Oh! What’s the ha’penny for? 
Boy—War bonus!—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 

















That Don’t Matter 


The one—They’ve took Mrs. Green’s 
‘usband for the army. 
The other—Took ’im? Why, ’e’s got one 





leg shorter than the other. _ “Encore!!!—comme s'il n'y avait pas assez de 
/ The one—So’e’as; but that don’t matter, ‘te it! 
John Bull—A-hearty welcome! Come in, yer see, because the ground’s so uneven in “Again!!! As if there wasn’t enough old 
nate.—Land and Water (London). France.—Tatler (London). iron here!’’—La Baionette (Paris). 
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HELLO! 


Are You 
There? 





This is the Night Operator at 


VANITY FAIR 


If you long—in the battle 
of life—to become a Busy 
Bertha, and to stop being 
a small bore, fall in be- 
hind our special war time 
offer—an entire winter of 
Vanity Fair, for One Green 


Dollar. 


Read the coupon. 


The most cheerful and stimulating of all the new magazines—a winter of 
which will keep you in touch with the social, literary, dramatic and ar- 
tistic skirmishes in American life and insure you against every form of 
dullness, boredom and intellectual old age. 


HIS isa brisk and burn- 
ing year—in drama, art, 
literature, humor, fashion 
and sport, as well as in polli- 


. tics and war—and you can’t 


expect to keep up with a 
double-quick winter unless 
you read a double - quick 
magazine—a magazine that 
can be read without anes- 
thetics. 


Get the Cheero Spirit—for $1 


One little Green Dollar Will Bring You the Next Five 
Issues of Vanity Fair—and even six, if you mail 
coupon in the right-hand corner in double-quick time. 
Vanity Fair is the only really cheerful and enlivening magazine in America. 
It invariably looks on the sunny side of the silver lining of even the 
It prints humor—lots and lots of it—by the best of 


without anesthetics. 
blackest of Life’s thunderclouds. 


younger and more unconventional artists and writers. 
and all the enlivening and highly vitalized sides of modern life bravely 


sports, the gaieties 


and CHEERFULLY. 


ON’T expose yourself to 

the bombs of boredom! 
don’t be stifled by the poison 
gas of ennui! keep behind 
the barrage fire of Vanity 
Fair, the busiest of all the 
rapid-fire magazine guns, the 
one that invariably looks on 
the sunny side of the silver 
lining of even the blackest of 
Life’s thunderclouds. 







It can be read 


It views the stage, the arts, the 
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Attention! Forward March! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! Tear it off, fill it 
out and let Vanity Fair—all Winter—keep you in step with the times. 








Every Issue Contains 


THE STAGE: Entertaining 
views, reviews, and portraits 
of the players. 

THE ARTS : Illustrated criti- 
cisms of the newest and most 
discussed pictures, and sculp- 
ture, architecture and books. 


HUMOR: The most amusing 
work of our younger humorous 
writers and artists. 
ASSORTED NUTS: Strik- 
ing and unusual portraits of the 
assorted nuts, writers, dancers, 
wics, beaux, and celebrities of 
New York. 

SPORTS: An up-to-date bi- 
sexual panorama of golf, tennis, 
racing, polo and other sports. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: 
By unconventional and stimu- 
lating essayists, critics, and 
authors. 

DANCING: New dances and 
dancers, outdoor dances, indoor 
dances, rhythmic dances. 


FASHIONS: The last word 
from our busy Paris office; 
clothes of all discriminating 
men and women. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: 
Stories and portraits of singers, 
composers, conductors. 


DOGS AND MOTORS: Pho- 
tographs of the best-bred dogs, 
and the best-built motors. 


SHOPPING: An index to 
the best shops and just what 
they sell. 
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Subscribe to the 
m% Red Cross %& 








Manhattan Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 


300 Rooms, 225 with 
bath and shower 
Opposite Museum of Natural History 
Surrounded by parks, half a block of 


entrance to Central Park. 
Convenient to everything 


Room with use of bath........ $1.50 per day 


Parlor, Bedroom and bath with 
shower for one or two persons $3.00 per day 


Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, 


shower, three or four persons 
phic 660d OC ereedbaed $5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 Cents 


H. FROHMANN, GEORGE H. O’HARE 














Pres. Mgr. 
ROMEIKE’S °"streau™” 


We will send you all newspaper clippings which may 
appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
witch you may want to be “up to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical <f importance in the United States 
and Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 








13th and Filbert 


HOTEL VENDI Near Everywhere 
Most Populor in Philadeiphia 
250 Rooms and Baths, $2.00 up 


Running ice water in Excellent service in 
every room. grill and cafe 


JAMES C. WALSH, Manager 


Gi FoR , MEN IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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Your Future Salary 


By DALE CARNAGY 


HE National City Bank has issued a 
ie catalogue of educational classes. This 

great financial institution has a 
faculty of twenty-three instructors and a 
curriculum of thirty-eight classes. 

Twenty years ago the idea of a large 
commercial house conducting free educa- 
tional classes for its employees would have 
been pooh-poohed. But the trend of pro- 
gress has demonstrated the truth of the old 
copy book assertion regarding the dynamic 
power of knowledge. 

It is not undignified any longer for a 
mature man to nourish and cultivate his 
gray matter: the big men in business are 
taking up educational work. Last year 
over thirty men in managerial positions, 
paying from three thousand dollars per year 
and upwards, sat together one night each 
week for thirty weeks at the Philadelphia 
Y. M. C. A. and studied public speaking. 

A class of men at the city Y. M. C. A.’s 
studying memory training, efficiency, char- 
acter analysis, salesmanship, advertising, 
investments or public speaking, looks more 
like a board of directors meeting than an 
educational class. 

Regardless of whether you navigate in 
a jitney or buy tires for a twelve cylinder 
car, EDUCATION PAYS. 

Tell me, young man, what you are doing 
with your spare time, and I can forecast 
pretty clearly the salary you will be draw- 
ing at thirty-two. I am basing my forecast 
on figures from an unimpeachable source— 
the U. S. Bureau of Education Report for 
IQIO. 

Eighty per cent of our population have an 
eighth grade training or less and at thirty- 
two years of age earn weekly $10.30. 

The average man with a common school 
education, plus shop or factory training, at 
thirty-two earns weekly $15.80. 

The average man with a vocational school 
training earns weekly at thirty-two, $25.00. 

The average college-trained man at thirty- 
two is drawing each week $42.00. From 
this class of men come the vast majority 
of our men of affairs—sixty-five per cent of 
the men in “‘Who’s Who” are college-trained 
men. 

In forty years the untrained man earns 
$18,000; in forty years the high school 
trained man earns $40,000. In forty years 
the educated man $22,000 more than his 
uneducated brother. It requires twelve 
school years of 2,160 days to acquire this 
mental asset which earns $22,000; it pays its 
possessor more than ten dollars per day for 
each day of the twelve years spent in devel- 
oping it. 

Education pays a tremendous return on 
the investment; last year a young man in 
Baltimore invested seventeen dollars in a 
Y. M. C. A. stenography course, and it 
produced a two hundred dollar salary in- 
crease—over one thousand per cent divi- 
dend. Another man invested fifteen dollars 
in a window-trimming course and received 
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‘*Laugh and the World 
Laughs with You” 


There are laughs galore in every 
page of Maurice Switzer’s 


Satire and Song 


As a fun maker and all-round gloom dispeller 
this work is simply irresistible. 


If a good laugh is better than a dose of 
physic, then SATIRE & SONG will actually 
save scores of doctor’s bills. 





a 


SATIRE 
= & SONG 


MAURICE SWITZER 
—_ Seay 

















The Author is a New York business man with a 
keen but kindly outlook on life, and a rare sense of 
humor. He puts his observations of life over the 
plate in the sort of verse that burns holes in the 
memory. 


“She Wasn't Over Twenty, But She Knew Her Little 
Book” pictures a type of the female of the species 
that will be instantly recognized. 


With all the fun there is a vein of deep philosophy in 
such ballads as ‘‘Life’s Poker Game,” ‘‘ Hymn of the 
Down and Outs,” ** Opportunity,” ‘‘Suspicion,”’ “‘ The 
Coat of Content.”’ 


And there’s ‘‘ The Broadway Mother Goose”’ and those 

delightful travesties, ‘The Ruby Yap of Homer K. 

_ “The Song of the Skirt” and ‘‘The Purple 
aven.”’ 


What O. Henry did for some American types in 
prose Maurice Switzer has done in verse, and no 
less convincingly. 


Kipling himself never did anything better than 
Little ‘‘ Jane Horner’’: 


“Had the lady been wood, she might have stayed 
good 


In the gloom of her beanery cell; 
But being just flesh, she got caught in the mesh 
Of desire’s drag-net which is hell.” 


If you want to shine as an entertainer among your 
friends, SATIRE & SONG is better than a night at 
the Follies. It scores a hit every time, and there is 
a lilt and swing in Maurice Switzer’s verse that 
make you remember the words. 


Only a small edition of SATIRE & SONG, with 
unique illustrations in color, and in attractive Art 
Binding (size of volume 8 1-8 inches by 6'4 inches), 
designed for private circulation among the author’s 
friends, has been published. Because of the merit of 
the book we have prevailed upon the author to set 
aside a few copies for our patrons whom we shall 
be pleased to supply at a price representing, approxi- 
mately, cost of manufacture. 


SATIRE & SONG will be sent postpaid to your 
address on receipt of a $1.00 bill. But send it 
TODAY. There are only a few copies for general 
distribution. To get one you must be prompt. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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— a seventy-five dollar increase—five hundred 
per cent on his investment. 
An advertising and sales manager invested . 
a”? twenty-five dollars in a course in effective 
speaking. He was called to a new position: : 
ery “The salary I wanted was thirty-five per 5 
cent more than the company was willing to 
give,” he asserts. ““My self-confidence and O F B gE A U a I u Y i 
talking ability persuaded them to give me : 
1 the position at my own terms.” 
4 So, regardless of whether you give checks 
ler to the income tax collector or slip quarters 
in the gas meter, you ought to be acquiring 
knowledge about business psychology and 
on : metonymy. 
y A man who wastes hours is worse than a 
man who wastes money, for time is more 
than money—it is life. ‘Quarter hours,” 
+ Napoleon said, “decide the destinies of 
nations.” 
Quarter hours also decide the destinies of 
men. 
A DEBUTANTE’S GARDEN OF VERSES “Had Manners but 
By CAROLYN WELLS mae * sae 
: , Enoch Bolles 
T is very nice to think 
The world is full of smile and wink; — : “ 
And people to admire my face as ontgomer we by Duvet iohlther 
In every decent sort of place. vy 3 a 
A girl should always flirt a few, 
And smoke a cigarette or two; 
And drink things with a yellow label,— 
At least so far as she is able. 2 
The gems are shining all around, f: 
And many shine on me; : 
a Upon my arms and ears and neck, > e f 
rd And even round my knee. | /a@ 
he {/ 
When I become a débutante, yf 
le I shall be saucy and piquante; j 
7" And tell the other girls quite flat, 
in Not to meddle with my tame cat. 
he 
” The world is so full of a number of prigs, “Ave My Lips om Straight?" “Recumntiiecsttnes is then? 
’ “Tre Wwe s ¢ » by James Montgomery Flagg by Harry Morse Meyers 
ae I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
‘ grigs. 
| Every night I’m out to dine, ¥ i Pa = ie ° ° | 
n a dh got oleae his striking collection of five of the color 
’ And if I have been very good 
covers of Judge, mounted on heavy double 


7 I get a liqueur after food. ; 


: The girl who's not a bonny brat, | mat, ready for the frame, will be sold for $1.00. 


With lots of beaux and things like that — 


She is silly girl, think | The pictures. are 9x12, printed in full colors, 
reise her charm 1s on the Dlink. = 7 . 
> and sell for twenty-five cents apiece. They 


The friendly man, all red and bright, 












. 
t I love with all my heart; 2 : ; : 
He gives me junk, with all his might, | will make your house a better place to live in 
To keep me looking smart. ' ' C4 
| ony a ene ' and a brighter place for your friends to visit. 
: A Birdie with a yellow bill j 
Took me to a giddy grill; ; 
Cocked his shining eye, and said, _ One dollar and the coupon below brings them postfree 
“Ain’t you sweet, you Curlyhead!”’ E 
— ——— — — — 
: = JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT J. 8-25. 
Pileri peer ga 1620 es = 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
— — = . = nclosed is ease send me “* u ouse — of Beauty’’ as advertisec 
put this man in the stocks, but every- = oN eile a 
thing is taken except one small pillory. — Name etwas Re FE or er eG RY At RAMSEY, Me RET 
Pilgrim father—Well, report a_ bull Address ; pid 
J movement in all the better known stocks. = heh 04 NGA WA GR i 
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If you can draw a little. 
and want to draw more, 
you have an opportu- 
nity to learn at small 
expense to yourself. 

EUGENE ZIMMERMAN has an 


established reputation as a car- 
toonist. 


He has put some of the tricks of 


his trade into a book, 


“Cartoons and 
Caricatures” 


bound neatly in 34 morocco, which 
will be sent to you prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 


8-25 Brunswick Building 225 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 














Have You Tried 
ENVWe9AvQ 


Evans 


NON-INTOXICATING 





NO GOVERNMENT LICENSE REQUIRED 
Your Dealer or C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Illustrated 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
$ Every young woman should know 
] 00 What every young husband and 
° Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed i plain Cloth binding-—320 pages——many illustrations. 
Table of contents, and commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 809 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 




















HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses : 
30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 








40 W. 45th St. 
Just off Sth Ave. 
The most beautiful of 
Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center 
Much favored by women traveling alone. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN. 


WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


Protect your ideas, they may bring 
a wealth. rite for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and =} ow to 
yet Your Patent and Your Money."" Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 


| HOTEL WEBSTER | 


the City’s small hotels. 
of shopping district. 
$2.50 up. Send for Booklet A. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! 


simple thing to patent? — 











With the College Wits | | 








An Interesting Thing—S/e—lIf I come 
to Harvard, what will you show me first? 

He—The University Press.—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


Palm Beach—‘She reminds me of the 
sea.” 

““Howzat?” 

“She looks green—but, sometimes she’s 
awfully tough.” —W idow. 


One Good Turn Ceserves Another— 
Him (learning to waltz)—Is it hard to re- 
verse? 

Her—No, just take your foot off my right 
one and put it on my left.—7iger. 


Good Reason—Bone—Why don’t you 
go out with that actress any more? 

Head—I don’t like the way she acts.— 
Punch Bowl. 



































Fuller to the Taft 
bar for? 

Buller—Just a few setting-up exercises.— 
Record. 


What are you going 


And Their Nouns Improper—‘‘I have 
read that the French are rather—well, free 
thinkers.” 

“Yes, even their verbs are irregular.”— 
Froth. 


You Said It—‘I see they’ve discovered 
a plot in Mexico!” 

“That’s more than they can find on 
Broadway.”’—Lampoon. 


News from the Front—Messenger— 
Madam, I am sorry to tell you that your 
brother has just had his arm shot off in 
battle. 

Loving sister—Now, isn’t that a shame— 








and I had just bought the dear boy a pair of 
gloves for a birthday present.—Tiger. 





**Goodbye, Doggie’’ 


CARTOON MAKES HIT 
WITH RAILROAD MEN 


A cartoon which appeared in a 
number of Leslie’s magazine of re- 
cent date, seems to have made a hit 
with railroad employes of this 
city. Several of the men have 
clipped the cartoon and posted it in 
a conspicuous place in their offices 
and others have been heard discuss- 
ing it. The cartoon. drawn by 
Charles Sarka, shows a dachshund 
(German dog,) swimming about in 
the water, while the American eagle 
comes swooping down on it from 
above. The title of the picture is 
“Goodbye, Doggie.”—The Logans- 
port Reporter. 


—— 


This cartoon, 9 x 12, 
printed in sepia, 
mounted on a heavy 
mat, will be sent post 
paid to any address, 
for twenty-five cents. 


= 
Leslie’s Art Department 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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The Retort—Husband—Your extrava- 
gance is awful. When I die you'll probably 
have to beg. 

Wife—Well, I should be better off than 
some poor woman who never had any 
practice! London Opinion. 


The Biblical West—The following sign 
is nailed to one of the slender posts support- 
ing the porch-roof of a country store in a 
hamlet of the far West: 

“Don’t hitch your broncos to the pillars 
of this témple. «Remember. .Samson.”— 
Christian Register. 


Silly Custom—“ Did her father give the 
bride away?” 

“No. He said that would Le a silly 
custom when he knew very well that in 
a few weeks they’d both be back living at 
his expense.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


The Scapegoat—‘‘I suppose you have 
repudiated alcoholic drink since prohibition 
landed.” 

“No,” replied Bronco Bob. “I’ve got 
a certain lingering respect for red licker. 
And I’m kind o’ glad to see prohibition 
enabling it to prove an alibi when a case of 
natural cussedness asserts itself.’"—W ashing- 
ton Star. 


Not at All—‘Being a poor man, you 
need a thrifty, economical wife.” 

“Not at all. What I need is a rich and 
liberal wife.”,—Boston Transcript. 


All Right in the Morning—Oficer—Is 
your brother, who was so deaf, any better? 

Bridget—Sure, he'll be all right in the 
morning. 

Officer—Y ou don’t say so. 

Bridget—Yes, he was arrested yesterday, 
and gets his hearin’ in the morning.—Liver- 


pool Post. 


Caught—“ Hubby, you know that letter 
I said I gave you to mail?” 

“Yes, my dear; I assure you I mailed it.”’ 

“No, you didn’t. I thought I gave it to 
you, but I gave it to father.” —Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Not Exactly—Gibbs—So you blame our 
present troubles on the middleman. 
Dibbs—-Not exactly. I blame all our 
troubles on the first man.—Dallas News. 
J 


Pa Knew Where to Look—Edith— 
Dick, dear, your office is in State street, 
isn’t it? 

Dickey—Y es, why? 

Edith—That’s what I told papa. He made 
such a funny mistake about you yesterday. 
He said he’d been looking you up in Brad- 
Street.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


A Fan—Librarian—Look here, this bust 
of Shakespeare is on the pedestal marked 
“Scott.” 

Cleaner—Sorry, sir, he must have got his 
base on an error, sir.—Boston Transcript. 














Passing the Mustard | : 
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FILM FUN 
225 Sth Avenue, New York 





PN. be uhuddddad tudded &ccvasosbabanieenae 
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FILM FUN 


The Magazine of the Happy Side of the Movies 


The making of a movie is almost as full 
of romance and adventure as the finished 
film itself. 


There’s many a laugh and prank that hap- 
pens “off-stage” that never reaches the screen. 


If you like to have the big motion picture 
performers tell you some of these incidents in 
anecdote and interview they will do it for 


you each month in FILM FUN. 


You will enjoy the play more when you 
see it on the screen if you know the “‘inside”’ 
of its production and get acquainted with its 
heroes and heroines. 


You can meet your favorites informally in 
the colmns of FILM FUN. Besides their 
chatty stories and the striking pictures of the 
new features soon to be released you'll find 
the magazine full of laughter and fun all 
its own. 


Tear off the coupon and send it in. 


Ten cents a copy $1.00 a year or 25 cents for 
a three months’ ‘‘get acquainted ’’ subscription. 


225 Fifth Avenue F y L M F U N 


New York 


Enclosed find (25c) ($1.00) for which please send me FILM FUN for (3 mos.) (1 year). 
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LOK TU DGE 


It will have a happy cover by 


ROBERT ROBINSON 


entitled 


“RATTLED” 


And timely riches in illustration by 


ORSON LOWELL 
KEMBLE 
R. B. FULLER 
HENCKEL 
MILLER 
CHARLES SARKA ZIM 
J. R. SHAVER 
H. PALMER 
A. WEIL 


GEORGE T. GILLETTE 
C. W. ANDERSON 
CHESTER L. GARDE 
FLOHRI 


WALTER de MARIS 
L. FELLOWS 
C. W. KAHLES 
F. L. FITHIAN, and others 


The text is sprightly and up to the minute, by 


WALT MASON 
BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 
TUDOR JENKS 
ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
LAWTON MACKALL 
MAX MERRYMAN 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


ELLIS O. JONES 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
TOM P. MORGAN 
l4. W. DEE 
WILLIAM SANFORD 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 
EDMUND VANCE COOKE 
J. A. WALDRON 


and others who make JUDGE 
“THE HAPPY MEDIUM” 
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Stories 


With 


Smiles 








The Directors—The brand new directors of 
the brand new Over-Night Mining Company 


grouped about the new directors’ table of twissled 


walnut leaned back in their comfortable chairs of 
newly 
appointed office as they exhaled great clouds of 


pibbled leather and looked about the 


expensive tobacco smoke. 


Under their feet the vermiform flooring was 


covered with three rare salagus rugs. Through a 
glass partition they could see three beautiful 
stenographers manicuring their nails at three 
priceless stindlewood desks. 

One of the directors, a little man with a worried 
nose, spoke: 

“Gentlemen—that is—fellow directors—I hope 
I will be pardoned, having paid $10,000 and been 
made a director of this company, from which I 
have already received half a million in dividends, 
if I make so bold as to ask a question. Or, to 
be exact, two questions. First, I should be very 
grateful to be informed of the location of the 
mines upon which this billion dollar company has 
been formed, and second, it would give me great 
relief to have a slight inkling as to the nature 
of the metals mined in those mines.” 

There was a startled silence, broken only by 
the gentle sound of tobacco smoke coming in 
contact with the ceiling. Then another director 
spoke. 

“Fellow directors, I think Mr. Squibble’s 
inquisitiveness is simply galostrous. I move that 
we give him back his money and kick him out.” 

The motion was carried with only one dissent- 
ing vote—that of Squibbles, and again there 
reigned an air of opulent peace.—Detroit Free 
Press. 








A Case of Suspense—In a South Side home 
the other evening, a small boy said to his mother: 
““Mama, I want to go to the movies.” 
“You can’t go tonight,” the mother firmly 
replied. 
“But I want to go tonight especially.” 
“Why?” 
“To see the neglected wife.”’ 
“What about the neglected wife?” 
“She is at the theater every Tuesday.” 
“Well, I can’t help that, you can’t go.” 
“You oughta seen where I left her last week.” 
“The other woman had decoyed her away into 
big boat and it was sailing out to sea 
“Yes—— 
“And there was a big can of dy namite in the 
boat, with a long fuse onto it 
“Yes, yes, yes 
“And the fuse was burning closer and closer 
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“Go on, go on 

“And just when it was within an inch of the 
can a4 notice comes on the screen.” 

“What does it say on the notice?” 

“*TO BE CONTINUED NEXT 
DAY’.” 

“And that’s today?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, you can go, but I shall go with you. 
I can’t have you going two blocks away from 
the home after dark without somebody going 


TUES- 


along, and HURRY UP.”—Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 
Won Over at Last—‘Would you care to 


look at my magazine?” asked the man who sat 
across the aisle from the beautiful young woman 
who was traveling alone. 

“No, thank you,” she replied. 


After they had both looked out at the passing 
landscape for a while, the man asked the porter 
to bring him some cards, and he began playing 
solitaire. 

The young lady glanced across at him occasion. 
ally, showing that she was interested in what he 

was doing. 
“Would you like to try your luck?” he asked, 
at length. 

“No, thank you,” she replied. 

When he had become weary of the cards he 
took a couple of books from his satchel, and, turn- 
ing to the young lady, asked: 

“Would you care to look at one of these?” 

“No, thank you,” she replied. 

Presently one of the colored waiters entered, 
saying; 

“First call for dinner in the dining car.” 

The man got up, shook down his trousers, and, 
looking across at the young lady, asked: 

“Won’t you let me have the pleasure of your 
company at dinner?” 

“Oh, thank you,” she replied. 

And it cost him $3.85.—Dayton News. 


The Middleman—‘“The first shall be last 
and the last shall be first,’”’ quoted the devout 
citizen. 

“It makes no difference to me how you arrange 
em,” replied the expert commercialist. “I'll 
get mine either way. I’m the middleman.”— 
Washington Star. 


A Heartless Woman 


We were lovers long ago; I was young and she was fair; 

But we quarreled, lover-like, and I left her weeping 
there— 

Left her, boasting that some day everywhere I would 
be known, 

Making her regret that she had refused to be my own. 


I have worked and I have dared, always thinking ot 
the day 

That I made my splendid boast as she watched me 
turn away; 

I have seen my name in print, I have had mv hours 
of pride, 

And I’ve often thought of her, such distinction still 
denied. 


We were lovers long ago; yesterday we met—alack! 
Pride was mine, but it is gone; I shall never wirt it back! 
I expected her to speak of my wide and growing fame; 
“Yes, I know your face,” said she, “‘but I can’t recall 
your name.” 
—S. E. Kiser in Dayton News. 


A Long Dry Spell—Gov. Livingston Beeck- 
man, of Rhode Island, said in Providence, apro- 
pos of the gigantic stride that the temperance 
movement is taking: 

“The whole country now 
excess as the young wife did. 

“Jim, dear,’ said a young wife, ‘I do wish 
you’d stop drinking. Every time you go to one 
of those banquets of yours you get up the next 
morning pale and silent, you eat nothing, you 
just gulp down ten or fifteen glasses of water. 
Do stop drinking, won’t you? I know it can't 
be good for you, dear.’ 

‘All great men have been drinking men,’ 
said Jim. ‘Look at Poe, at Charles Lamb, look 
at Burns, look at 

“ ‘Well, Jim,’ said the young wife, ‘you just 
swear off till you become a great man, too, and 
I'll be satisfied.’ ’—Washington Star. 
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Mexicans led by the treacherous, blood-thirsty Santa Anna. Nearly one thousand of the foe 
walls of the Alamo before the unerring aim of its handful of defenders. 


Backed against a wall, using the keen, death-dealing “Betsy” as an iron war club, the old frontiersman still hurls defiance at his 
enemies as they swarm about him, leaping like hounds upon a great stag. Yells, curses and groans, like the gibberings of the damned, 


rise irom the stricken Mexican soldiers as he piles them in contorted heaps before him. 


But numbers tell. They pull him down, bury their bayonets in his great heart, spurn him, trample upon him, spit upon him. 
hus died “Davy” C rockett, typical American, author of the famous motto, “Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” one of that 
numerous band of American fighters in the cause of human liberty whose inspiring stories are so splendidly told by Cyrus Townsend 


Brady in this New Edition of 


AMERCIAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS—Patriot’s Edition 





Given to Prompt Subscribers 


A Copy of the Greatest Fighting Docu- 
ment Ever Penned by Man 


The Declaration of Independence 


\ Facsimile in Color, Illuminated by the Coats of 
Arms of the United States and of the Original 
Thirteen States. Size 32 x 22 in. 

Every American home, every American office, 
should display on its walls this clarion call to arms 
in defense of human rights—the palladium of our 
liberties. Was it a yellow brood of Pacifists—of 
Slackers-Degenerates— who solemnly pledged all that 
life holds dear to the support of a principle? Did 
Jefferson, Hancock, Adams, Franklin, Morris, and 
the other signers, stop to count the cost? Had 
they done so, where would we be now? 





Dedicated to the Loyal Sons of Fighting Sires 

American Fights and Fighters 

- PATRIOT’S EDITION 

This splendid set of books has just been issued in 

— anew form which leaves nothing to be desired as to 

= dignity and attractiveness of appearance. The 
price named in this offer is considerably under the 
regular publisher’s price, but our price can only be 
maintained should the immediate response to this 
offer indicate that we are not to be put to a heavy 
selling expense in disposing of this small edition 
through repeated advertisements. Therefore, make 
sure of securing your set of AMERICAN FIGHTS AND 
FIGHTERS at this cut price by mailing your order 
TODAY. 





ONLY $1.00 NOW 


and coupon, bring to your door, charges prepaid, 
these six inspiring volumes, beautifully bound in 
loth, printed on splendid paper, in good clear type, 
each volume 8'4 X5'4 inches. You will enjoy the 
illustrations almost as much as the text; and there 
are maps and plans galore. 

Your money back quick if you do not declare 
these six volumes the most interesting books you 
ever read—BUT 


AMERICAN HISTORY FROM THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 


The thrilling adventures of Hernando de Soto; The Huguenot Colonies; Gentlemen of the Black Flag; Under the 
“Jolly Roger”; Blackbeard; The French and Indian War; The War of the Revolution; Washington’s Greatest Cam- 
paigns; Sea Fighters of the Revolution; The War with France; The War with Tripoli; The Second War with England; 
The American Wasps and Their Victims; The Last Battle with England; Border Fights and Fighters; The Greek War; 
The Seminole War; Tecumseh, Greatest of the Indians; David Crockett and the Most Desperate Defence in American 
History; Sam Houston and Freedom; Indian Fights and Fighters; The Rough Riders of 68; The War with the Sioux; 
Custer’s Last Fight; The Nez Percés War; Chief Joseph’s Own Story; The Modoc War; South American Fights and 
Fighters; The Greatest Adventure in History; Tales of Adventure; Stories of Whaling Days; Famous American Duels; 
Col. James Bowie of Bowie Knife Fame; and hundreds of other stories of thrilling adventure and hair-breadth escape. 
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already lay rigid in death outside the 


Thirty-two Against Three 
Thousand 


Let not the Hun lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his confident soul that inferiority in 
numbers is a serious drawback to the Amer- 
ican fighting man. Victory in the face of 
tremendous odds is one of his specialties. 
Marvel over that wonderful story of The 
Thirty-two American Troopers Against 
the Three Thousand Sioux Warriors at 
Piney Island, the most remarkable and 
overwhelming victory ever won by soldiers 
on any field. 

Read how each trooper accounted in 
killed and wounded for thirty-five of the 
gallant red foemen—and this with the use 
of the rifle only. 

These 6 volumes are packed full of just 
such stories of American prowess and valor. 
Not to know them is to miss some of the 
finest thrills that the whole history of 
human bravery affords. 


Stories That Stir the Blood 


You will glory in these splendid stories of 
dauntless heroism, of subtle strategy, of 
brilliant tactics, of fierce fighting which 
vitalize the past and make one jealous of 
the glorious title, Citizen of the United 
States. You will gain a new conception 
of America’s fights and fighters, and take 
increased devotion to the cause to which 
our fighting forefathers consecrated their 
lives. 


A Battle History of America 


which includes the tales of the Conquista- 
dors, the Knights Errant of Colonization, 
the Soldiers of Fortune who long before 
the earliest English settlements in North 
America had made their names a terror 
from Mexico to Peru. Read “The Greatest 
Adventure in History,” an exploit without 
parallel, the conquest of Mexico by Cortez 
and his handful of Spanish gentlemen ad- 
venturers. Listen to the yarns told by the 
Gentlemen of the Black Flag, the dare- 
devils who sailed under the “ Jolly Roger.” 
Let them tell you how they laid siege to 
cities, and looted the Don’s treasure ships 
of the gold and silver stripped from the 
temples of the Incas. 
<A eA Ee rm 
| BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
1)16 Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
I I enclose $1.00, first payment on the set of AMERI- 
CAN FIGHTS ‘AND FIGHTERS, to be shipped, 
| charges prepaid, with the large facsimile of the Declar- 


ation of Independence. I agree to remit $1.00 a month 
for 6 months following their receipt, and a final pay- 


| ment of 50c. Otherwise I will, within 5 days, ask for 
instructions for returning them at your expense, you to 

| refund my $1.00 on receipt. J. 825-17 
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Subscribe to the Red Cross 

















